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Captain of Le Grand 
Buonaparte 


Faded Memento of a Gallant 
French Sailor 


A faded Tricolor cockade once proudly worn by a French sea 
captain was brought the other day into the offices of the 
London Missionary Society, together with the diary of one of 
their early missionaries, one Joshua Vardy—a diary of which 
they had no knowledge. Long treasured by a Surrey family as 
ancestral relics, the cockade and the' diary brought to light a 
romantic sea-story of Napoleonic times. 


Big Bear 
Comes South 

party of hunters were sur¬ 
prised in a big way in the 
Rocky Mountains north-west of 
Calgary, not long ago. They 
were prepared to meet the 
grumpy grisly, but, riding into a 
clearing, they saw a giant bear 
that dwarfed all the grislies they 
had ever met. 

This bear was probably a 
Kodiak, the world's largest car¬ 
nivorous animal, which is usually 
found only on Kodiak .Island, 
oft Alaska, or in Alaska. It 
must have wandered 1000 miles, 
south of its native haunts. 

It was about to attack a moose, 
but, seeing the hunters, it reared 
up and bounded ferociously at 
them, making jumps of 13 feet 
at a time. The hunters’ horses 
turned and fled, but the leader 
of the party managed to aim his 
rifle at the bear and shot it 
when it was only 75 yards from 
him. ' _ 

The Kodiak was found to 
weigh 1000 lbs—600 lbs more 
than the average grisly, and to 
measure nine feet from nose to 
tail. 

Why the huge bear, should 
have roamed so far south is a 
mystery. 


Unwanted 
Mail 

The other day a postman 
ttt Hisdon, Tasmania, recent¬ 
ly ffot into trouble because, 
it teas nJletjetf. he hud Ijpfh 
throivinif letters on the 
fp'otintl instead ttf putfiliff 
them Inside a priced*! letter- 
hi/ the front t/ale. 

It lifts ere nl null if dis¬ 
covered that some starlinr/s 
irere nesting in the letter-fto.r. 
anil hull pushed tdl letters 
out e.crept a fete tvhieh i cere 
Sinintj their uesf. 


On the Right Lines 

HThe traffic authorities of Black¬ 
pool have been experiment¬ 
ing with a tramcar which has 
resilient wheels, fluorescentTight- 
ing, and motor-car type . of 
acceleration and control. It has 
proved such a success, that 25 
more of this type are to be 
ordered. 


Joshua Vardy was one of the 
second group of missionaries sent 
out by tire London Missionary 
Society to the South Seas in 
December 1798 on the good ship 
Duff. It was the Duff’s second 
voyage to the South Seas, and 
she left Spithead in a convoy of 
1G merchantmen. 

It was a wartime convoy, and 
all across the Atlantic to the 
coast of South America the ships 
were in danger of being inter¬ 
cepted by Napoleon's men-of-war. 
The little Duff-was a fast-sailing 
ship of 300 tons, and her com¬ 
pany of 20 missionaries, some 
with their families, were outward 
bound to relieve their comrades 
on the Pacific Islands, many of 
whom had been in isolation for 
two years. 


Exciting Chase 

On January 30, 1799, in the 
South Atlantic, the Duff's captain 
sighted a large ship whicli gave 
a smart chase lor seven hours. 
In his diary, Joshua Vardy says: 
“All possible sail put up, all the 
missionaries and seamen -sent as 
far forward as possible to put 
the ship in better trim that she 
might have every advantage in 
sailing.’’ ' 

The Duff managed to elude 
that pursuer, but a fortnight later 
ran within sight of a French 
privateer which, tiring one of her 
22 nine-pounder guns across her 
bows,' compelled the little ship to 
surrender - . 

Every man missionary was 
ordered to leave the Duff and 
to come on board Le Grand 
Buonaparte, where her com¬ 
mander, Captain Carbonelle, re¬ 
ceived them with all the courtesy 
traditional among fine seamen. 

There were two hundred sailors 
on the French ship, and they 
spread before the captured mis¬ 
sionaries their own food—biscuit 
and butter for breakfast, salt 
pork for dinner, horse meat and 
beans for supper boiled in water 
“as thick as mud.” 

For three weeks Captain Car¬ 
bonelle and his missionary 
prisoners cruised off the mouth 
of the River Plate, with the little 
Duff sailing in her wake. . The 
French captain kept an eye on 
further prizes, but he also remem¬ 
bered the honourable traditions 
of. the sea towards prisoners of 
war. The men he had captured 
were defenceless, and their ship 
was unarmed, so he took them all 
Continue! in next column 



Lady of the Garter 


An outstanding attraction in the London exhibition of the Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters is this picture by Sir Oswald Birley of Princess Elizabeth in the robes of the 

Most Noble Order of the Garter. 

—---—-—-‘ 


Buonaparte— conimaei 

to Montevideo in safety. Hus¬ 
bands and wives were united 
again, and on the shores of the 
River Plate the missionary com¬ 
pany waited for two months for 
a ship back to England. 

Joshua Vardy was so struck by 
the gentlemanly conduct of Cap¬ 
tain Carbonelle that he begged 
a souvenir, and that gallant sea¬ 
man parted with his Tricolor 
cockade. 

The missionaries, struggled 
home, eventually coming safe 
into Falmouth Harbour; and in 
Joshua Vardy's pocket was that 
French captain's rosette which 
still remains, 150 years after¬ 
wards, a treasured token of a gal¬ 
lant Frenchman. 


Battle of 

thrilling duel between a 
hippo and a shark was wit¬ 
nessed bv holidaymakers in Natal 
recently. 

The scene of the encounter 
was St Lucia Bay. a landlocked 
coastal lagoon which is a mecca 
for African wild life. 

Some anglers in a boat saw 
the cow hippo trotting up and 
down the beach rather excitedly, 
when suddenly she did a smart 
turnabout and,ploughed into the 
shallow water. 

Some distance away an enor¬ 
mous ragged-tooth shark was 
seen swimming lazily in the 
lagoon. When the shark saw the 
charging hippo it began to swim 
away; but the enraged beast 


the Giants 

overtook the sea monster, and for 
a few minutes there was a 
mighty swirl of waters. 

Then the shark panicked. It 
turned tail and swam into shallow 
water, where it became beached. 
There it lay gasping in the hot 
sun and vainly lashing the 
sand with its tail as it fought 
to get into deeper water. Mean¬ 
while, the cow hippo stood at a 
distance and, apparently satis¬ 
fied that the shark could do no 
more harm, eventually ambled 
away. Holidaymakers and local 
people who witnessed the inci¬ 
dent were astonished, because 
usually hippos, crocodiled, and 
sharks live amicably together at 
the lagoon. 
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Light on the Darker 
Side of Europe 

What is happening behind the Iron Curtain ? It is difficult 
to get unbiassed information from the countries controlled by 
the Communists, but there has been an occasional involuntary 
lifting of the curtain in recent months revealing that harmony 
is not so complete as propaganda would suggest. 


A Soviet press agency in Lon¬ 
don has been publishing 
material which, in the view of 
the Lord Chancellor, is calcu¬ 
lated to foment internal strife 
in this country. It can do 
this in defiance of our laws be¬ 
cause it shelters under the im¬ 
munity granted to the Soviet 
Embassy. V ' 

The British Government is 
setting up a Committee to in¬ 
quire into the matter, and its 
report might drive this country 
to pass a law limiting State 
immunity. 

When we turn to the Iron Cur¬ 
tain countries, we find that it 
is impossible for newspapermen 
to write impartially about what 
they have actually seen. 

Yet recent months have given 
evidence that all is not well in 
Soviet eyes in the * satellite 
countries. Last year Yugoslavia 
refused to continue obeying 
, Russian orders, and this has 
resulted in the denouncing of 
her treaties with that country 
by Russia and all her satellite 
countries. At the same time, 
Russia has been taking every 
possible step to prevent similar 
action by the other satellites. 
The signal was given in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru¬ 
mania, and Bulgaria for a series 
of “purges” of prominent mem¬ 
bers of the Governments of 
"these countries. 

Typical of this was the case 
of Laszlo Raik, former Hun¬ 
garian Foreign Minister. Within 
a few months he was removed 
from his key post, tried, and 
executed. This trial followed 
that of Cardinal Mindszenty, 
Primate of Hungary, who was 


Christmas Present 
That Lasts a Year 

POR 17s 4d Children’s News- 
•*- paper will be sent to any 
address in the world each week 
for a whole year. Please send 
your remittance, together with 
the full name and address of the 
friend to whom the C N is to 
be sent, to Subscription Depart¬ 
ment, Children's Newspaper, 
The Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, EC4, and we 
will do the rest. 

TF desired, a special greetings 
■ card bearing your own name 
and address will be sent with 
the first copy. 


Cowboys Come East 

ij^he eastern Canadian city of 
Toronto was invaded not 
long ago by picturesque football 
supporters from the West. They 
had come 2000 miles from Cal¬ 
gary in a special train of 16 
coaches to see the Calgary - 
Stampeders play against the 
Montreal Alouettes in the 
Dominion Rugby Championships. 

All except the Indians with 
them wore cowboy costume, and 
to ease off the three-day 
journey of revelry a dance room 
had been fitted up on the train, 
and the passengers amused 
themselves with square dancing 
and cowboy songs. 


convicted of “ anti - State ” 
activity and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. The Hungarian 
trials were followed by mass 
purges in Czechoslovakia, Bul¬ 
garia, and Poland. 

But it is in Poland where the 
most characteristic Russian step 
has been taken. The Poles, who 
have a proud record of fighting 
for independence, have long been 
known for the deep mistrust of 
their age-long adversary Russia. 
But Russia was quick to take 
advantage of the fact that Mar¬ 
shal Rokossovsky, of Stalingrad 
fame, is actually of Polish origin, 
though he has long lost touch 
with the Polish people. The 
Soviet Government have sent 
Marshal Rokossovsky to take up 
the posts of Poland’s Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Minister of 
War—a controlling position in 
that Republic. Russia thus 
hopes, perhaps in vain, to pre¬ 
vent any possibility of a Polish 
Tito arising from among those 
discontented with her control. 

In Czechoslovakia, where the 
Government has been one of the 
most faithful supporters of Mos¬ 
cow, a severe fight has developed 
between the Government and 
the Roman Catholic Church. In 
Bulgaria, again, trouble seems 
to be brewing between two fac¬ 
tions of the ruling Communist 
party, one favouring action 
similar to that of Marshal Tito, 
the other faithful to Moscow. 

Titoism, as the Russians term 
satellite opposition to their 
domination, is very much alive, 
for it is far from easy today 
for any Power to impose its iron 
will on another nation. 

Future of the 
Steel Industry 

Bill to nationalise the Iron 
and Steel Industry has been 
passed by Parliament on the 
understanding that it shall not 
begin to function until after next 
year’s General Election. 

This means that if a Conserva¬ 
tive Government comes into 
power the Steel Bill, though now 
on the Statute Book, will not 
operate; for the Conservatives 
intend to repeal it if they win the 
election. 

• If the Bill comes into > opera¬ 
tion it will create an Iron and 
Steel Corporation consisting of a 
chairman and from four to ten 
members. This Corporation will 
take over all the most important 
firms in the industry, excluding 
motor-car and shipbuilding firms. 

ANCIENT GLASS 

^fter the beautiful stained- 
glass windows of Canterbury 
Cathedral were removed at the 
beginning of the war, Mr Bernard 
Rackham had the task of exam¬ 
ining them piece by niece, thus 
learning far more about them 
than was possible before. 

In a newly-published 12-guinea 
book Mr Rackham states that 
certain windows formerly thought 
to date from 1220 to 1240 are 
actually from about 1178. This 
means that their workmanship 
is English in inspiration rather 
than French. 


Germany's Great 
Step Forward 

JTor the first time since the war 
the Allies—France', Britain, 
and the U S A—have concluded 
a free agreement with Germany. 
For the recent Agreement made 
between the Chancellor of 
Western Germany, Dr Adenauer, 
on the one hand, and the three 
Allied High Commissioners on 
the other, was not one imposed 
by conquerors, but was the result 
of free discussion. 

The event is a milestone in the 
post-war history of Europe, for it 
marks Germany’s first step to 
independence. 

Germany has now been invited 
to join the European Community, 
for in the agreement both sides 
expressed the desire that the 
West German Federal Republic 
should be promptly admitted to 
the Council of Europe as an asso¬ 
ciate member. 

Concessions 

The Allies have agreed to stop 
much of the dismantling of Ger¬ 
man industry which was causing 
resentment there. Thus dis¬ 
mantling will cease in most of 
the factories producing synthetic 
oil and rubber, and in several 
important steel plants. The Ger¬ 
mans are also to be allowed to 
build ships of a certain size and 
speed, and to have consular 
representatives abroad. 

In return, the Western Ger¬ 
man Government have under¬ 
taken to eradicate all traces of 
Nazism from German life, and to 
prevent the re-creation in their 
territory of armed forces. 

“With its power destroyed, our 
fatherland can rise again only 
through trustful co-operation,” 
said Dr Adenauer recently. “This 
Agreement is a great step for¬ 
ward. Along this way we shall 
secure the salvation and the 
future of Germany and, with 
these, the salvation and the 
future of Western Europe. The 
supreme end is the securing of 
the peace of the world.” 
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News From Everywhere 


BRITAIN LEADS 

At the International Horse 
Show in Geneva Britain won the 
cup for jumping; the most im¬ 
portant event of the show. 

A large otter caught in.Paken- 
ham Fen, Suffolk, not long ago, , 
was the first to be seen there for 
many years. 

■ Coalfields in Tanganyika are to 
be developed by the Colonial 
Development Corporation. 

Londoners now travel half as 
much again as they did in 1939, 
and it has been. estimated . that 
each Londoner travels 1339 miles 
—with 479 rides—a-year. 



THE PILGRIM 

happy old Moslem named 
Mongul Dookhee sat in a 
plane at London Airport re¬ 
cently. He was a pilgrim going 
home to British Guiana with 
his wife after making the long 
journey to Mecca. 

White-bearded Dookhee had 
spent his life’s savings, £1000, on 
his pilgrimage. He was carefully 
guarding a bottle containing two 
pints of holy water which he in¬ 
tended to share among his 100 
relatives, one spoonful to each. 


Children from the Congregational 
Church at Petts Wood in Kent came 
to London recently to give a puppet 
show telling the true story of a 
missionary who was killed in the 
Gilbert Islands during the war. 
Here are the 12-year-old twins Judy 
and Shirley Fuller,, with their 
puppets. 

IT’S SO EASY 

Four anglers at Southampton 
recently were surprised to see a 
seal appear with a fish in its 
mouth, and then dive away. 

The Governments of Britain, 
Argentina, and Chile have ex¬ 
tended their agreement made 
last January not to send any tear, 
ships to the Antarctic other than 
those which have been going 
there regularly. 

A 2500-year-old picture of a 
white woman found in a cave in 
South West Africa by the Abbe 
Breuil proves, he claims, that 
white people inhabited that part 
of Africa in the remote past. 

Eleven-year-old Wolf Cub 
Michael Stevens, of the 4th 
Itchen (Netley) Wolf Cub Pack, 
has been awarded the Gilt Cross 
for saving another boy from 
drowning off Netley foreshore, 
Southampton Water, last August. 



Seeing the Sights 

Twenty students from nine countries recently spent a sight¬ 
seeing weekend in London. Here some of them are being 
shown round the Tower of London by a Yeoman Warder. 


GRAND WEEKEND 

A hundred King’s Scouts from 
many parts of Britain recently 
spent a weekend in London, 
'sleeping aboard the Discovery. 
They visited newspaper offices, 
attended Divine Service in the 
Chapel Royal in the Tower of 
London, and were afterwards 
shown round by the Resident 
Governor. 

Tiro caskets are to be made 
from some of the sound timber 
of the old 7varship Implacable. 
One'' is to be presented to the 
Museum at Rochefort, the other 
to the French Government. 

The man who designed the 
Brabazon airliner Mr A. E. 
Russell, predicts that planes far 
larger than the Brabazon will be 
built in the future. 

Village policemen in East Suf¬ 
folk are to have typewriters in 
order to make out reports more 
quickly. 

Lucky Miss 

When Sir Patrick Hastings, 
K C, arrived in Cape Town re¬ 
cently he revealed how, in the 
Boer War, he took a shot at one 
of the enemy and missed, he said. 
“It was lucky I did; it was 
Smuts.” 

The fossilised remains of a 
beetle found in Bognor Regis by 
a schoolboy are estimated to be 
50 million years old. 

A Dictionary of Welsh National 
Biography is to be published 
within the next year or two. The 
project is sponsored by the Welsh 
Church Fund. 

The Bronze Cross has been 
awarded to Patrol Leader 
Thomas Carter, 15, of the 10th 
Truro (St George'the Martyr) 
Group, Cornwall, for rescuing a 
boy in a rough sea at Portreath 
last September. 

POET’S OAK 

At West Grinstead, Sussex, the 
oak under which Alexander Pope 
is said to have written The Rape 
of the Lock is to be preserved. 

An exhibition of British cars 
is to be held in New York next 
year. 

In the forest reserve on the 
slopes of Mount Kenya, a hunt¬ 
ing lodge is to be built as a wed¬ 
ding present from Kenya for 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh. The Government 
of Kenya have sanctioned £2000 
for building the lodge, which will 
be of the bungalow type. 

Two Japanese soldiers in New 
Guinea have come out of hiding 
and surrendered; they are be¬ 
lieved to be the last., 

Springs of rubber instead of 
■ steel are being installed in a Bir¬ 
mingham bus as an experiment. 

Record Crop 

Jamaica’s 1949 crop of citrus 
fruit, estimated at 1,300,000 boxes, 
is the largest in history. Britain’s 
quota will be in the form of 
tinned juices. 

Courtesy notes are’to be sent 
with income tax forms again. 
The practice was stopped during 
the ivar for economy reasons. 

The Mark Twain papers, which 
include 45 notebooks and diaries, 
400 manuscripts (many still un¬ 
published), an autobiography, 
and thousands of letters from 
eminent men. have been given to 
California University by his 
daughter, Mrs Clara Clemens 
Samossoud. 

Experiments to produce gas 
direct from underground coal- 
seams are to begin in England 
soon. 
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The White Ship and the Big Bridge 

Arriving at Sydney on her maiden voyage to Australia, the 28,000-ton liner Himalaya makes a 
proud sight against the background of the famous Harbour Bridge as she is shepherded by tugs. 


Puffin in a Paper Bag 


Qtce day recently a visitor was 
announced at the home of 
Dr Ludwig Koch, the famous 
Bird-man. 

Stepping out of a shiny black 
car, a policeman brought in an 
unusual visitor—a . puffin in a 
paper bag; and Mrs Koch de¬ 
cided the kitchen was the best 
place to entertain him in. The 
poor bedraggled young bird, still 
quite a baby, had been found in 
a reservoir at Staines, and the 
policeman, noticing what an un¬ 
usual bird it was for this part 
of the country, decided that Dr 
Koch was the best person to issue 
an identity card. 

How so small a puffin ever came 
to reach Staines no one could 
say; but probably it had been 
blown inland by the gales, said 
Dr Koch. 
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Having ascertained what his 
visitor was, Dr Koch and his 
wife suggested a meal of fish and 
a nice bath, the bird having been 
offered nothing except the police¬ 
man’s bacon ration! Siddha, the 
Siamese cat, was banished from 
the room, and her dinner of .fish 
given to the puffin, which, after 
splashing about in a bowl of 
water, preening its feathers and 
drinking a great quantity of 
water, seemed to be enjoying life 
again. 

Then some astonished neigh¬ 
bours saw Dr Koch being driven 
away from his home in a police 
car. But it was iust another 
journey for the baby puffin, which 
was taken to the London Zoo. 
where its identity was confirmed 
by Mr Webb, who is in charge 
of the birds there. 


Mountain Drill 

'The Electricity Commission of 
Victoria, Australia, has pur¬ 
chased a huge rock-drilling 
machine which will burrow six- 
foot-wide tunnels into the Kiewa 
mountains, where the commis¬ 
sion is building the biggest 
hydro-electric power station in 
the southern hemisphere. 

The drill, purchased in Peru, 
can excavate a shaft up to 1500 
feet deep at an average of 15 
feet per day. Only two men 
are needed to operate it. 

The drill will be used to ex¬ 
cavate pressure shafts that will 
carry water to the turbines of 
Kiewa’s five underground power 
stations. 


Whitewashing Bumps 

'Jo ensure smooth running on 
the Western Region of 
British Railways, a special coach 
fitted with delicate instruments 
and a tank of whitewash is used. 

When this coach passes over 
the slightest irregularity in the 
track, the instruments cause 
whitewash to drop so that the 
gangers can see exactly which 
portions of the line require atten¬ 
tion. 


SPREADING MEDICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

JgniTAiN is extending the bene¬ 
fits of her medical know¬ 
ledge to other countries, and re¬ 
cently Mr C. Price Thomas, an 
authority on diseases of the 
chest, who is Thoracic Surgeon 
to Brompton Hospital, visited 
Portugal, where he demonstrated 
difficult operations. 

The surgeon was accompanied 
by Dr Robert Mochray, his 
anaesthetist, and by two Portu¬ 
guese nurses who have been at 
the Brompton Hospital studying 
every aspect of the care of Mr 
Price Thomas's patients. 


DOCTORS’ CHARTER 

Q-lasgow has been celebrating 
the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of The Royal Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow. 

It was in 1599 that James VI 
of Scotland, afterwards James I 
of England, gave to professional 
medical men in that city a 
charter which, the document 
stated, was to protect the lieges 
from “ ignorant, unskilit and 
imlernit men ” who practised 
surgery on the people to their 
detriment. 


Signals to the Moon 

■yisiToas to the 1951 Festival 
of Britain will be able to 
signal to the Moon. 

The Shot 
Tower on the 
south bank of 
the Thames, 
originally built 
for making 
lead shot, is 
to be fitted 
with a “radio 
telescope.” The 
pressing of a 
button in the 
tower will send 
out waves, and 
a receiving 
aerial will col¬ 
lect the “echo ” 
from meteors, 
planets, and 
other bodies in 
the universe. 
Then a type 
of television 
screen will 
make the sig¬ 
nals visible. 

This picture 
shows a model 
of what the 
tower will look 
like when completed. 



Tennis Stars Off 
to India 

gtx well-known British lawn 
tennis players are to spend 
several weeks of the winter in 
the sunshine of India. They will 
fly from this country to compete 
In the first Asia Championships, 
to be held at Calcutta during the 
last fortnight of the year. 

The Lawn Tennis Association 
are sending an official team, com¬ 
prising Gerald Oakley, Geoff 
Paish, Mrs Betty Hilton, and 
Miss Kay Tuckey; and Miss Jean 
Quertier and little Gem Hoah- 
itig, who are to be guests of the 
Indian L T A, will also be mem¬ 
bers of the party. 


A Swim and a Run 
to the Rescue 

A ■ MAN dived fully-clad into 
** a fiver recently to rescue 
two people on clry land on the 
other side of the river! 

The rescuer mis Mr Samuel 
IV. E. Rose, tcho ivcis fishing be¬ 
side the River Dencent at 
Shardlow, Derbyshire, dreamily 
watching his float, when an 
Auster aircraft came crashing 
down in a field on the other side 
of the river: 

He at once steam across the 
chilly, swiftly-flowing ivater, and 
then raced to the plane to pull 
out pitot and passenger, both of 
whom were injured. 


Seeking the Ideal 
Pitch 

'Jhe search foe the ideal arti¬ 
ficial cricket pitch is to be 
continued by the L C C next 
year. The Parks Committee have 
recommended experiments with 
three new surfaces—cork, mat¬ 
ting, and peat. 

Last year three concrete 
pitches were laid down in Lon¬ 
don parks with surfaces of 
asphalt, rubber, and wood-com¬ 
pound, and 61 games were 
played on them. 

The main criticisms of these 
pitches were that the bowlers 
had little or no encouragement, 
that asphalt, in particular, 
ruined the balls, and that spiked 
boots quickly damaged the sur¬ 
face. 

Points in their favour were 
that batsmen ran no danger 
from the “bumper,” and that 
rain did not necessarily cause 
a match to bo cancelled. 


CHRISTMAS BOX 

go many children have been 
posting notes to Father 
Christmas in the ordinary pillar¬ 
box at Hartland, North Devon, 
that the sub-postrnaster, Mr H. 
Mitchell, has installed a special 
bo.k for their exclusive use. 

It is labelled “Post your letters 
to Father Christmas here.” Mr 
Mitchell plans to pass on to 
"the right quarter ” the various 
requests for presents which the 
letters contain. 


When the Rains 
Came 

r JiiE heavy rains that brought 
relief recently to wide areas 
of drought-stricken country in 
South Africa recall the extra¬ 
ordinary experience of the late 
General Sir Charles Warren 
when he was fixing the boundary, 
some years ago, from the Orange 
to the Vaal rivers. 

During a persistent drought he 
lay down one night to sleep in 
the open and was awakened by 
a tremendous downpour of rain. 
After a while there was a slacken¬ 
ing of the deluge, and he heard 
an extraordinary chorus of clicks, 
like the reports of the tiniest of 
popguns, everywhere around him, 
continuously. 

He was so mystified that he got 
up. turned on a light, and beheld 
a marvel. Each click was caused 
by the sudden unfolding of a 
little blade of grass that, during 
the long drought, had been folded 
down in its sheath! The rain 
had enabled the blades to spring 
up from their imprisonment. 


Long Hop 

r HREE New Zealand frogs 
have made the longest 
“hops ” of their lives. 

They left New Zealand by 
plane for Sydney, were there 
transferred to another plane 
which carried them to London, 
and from London were flown to 
the Zoological Institute Univer¬ 
sity of Stockholm. 

New Zeo.land has a law which 
protects frogs, but as these 
specimens were required for 
scientific study special permis¬ 
sion was granted for their 
despatch. 


STAMP NEWS 

Paraguay has overprinted a 
stamp with a surcharge, and 
the proceeds are to be devoted 
to helping victims of the recent 
earthquake in Ecuador. 

j^ew Japanese stamps honour 
famous personalities of that 
country; they are the beginning 
of a long series. 

r jHE Christmas Charity set to 
come from Luxembourg this 
year depicts the 19th-century 
author Michael Rodange. 

Jndia plans to commemorate the 
inauguration of the Republic 
by a special issue of stamps in 
January. 


IT’S NOT CRICKET 

J few weeks ago the C N re¬ 
ported that a robot bowler 
was in use at a London indoor 
cricket school, and suggested 
that the next step might be the 
invention of a mechanical bats¬ 
man. Now we hear that Pro¬ 
fessor A. M. Low, the eminent 
scientist, has invented such a 
robot! 

Though his robot is but a 
toy to be played with on a table. 
Professor Low says that he 
shortly hopes to build a full-size 
figure controlled and directed by 
radar. 

We can only repeat: “Really, 
sir, it just isn’t cricket.” 


Bas Wie Remains 

pHREi; years ago Bas Wie, an 
Indonesian boy, hid in the 
under-carriage of a Dutch aero¬ 
plane leaving his native land and 
was borne, like Sindbad by the 
giant roc, far away and landed 
in Australia. He had no legal 
right there, but the authorities 
took pity on the little adventurer, 
and not only was he permitted 
to remain but he was educated 
and taught our games and ho.v 
to ride a bicycle. 

Now, with his age almost 14, 
he has been told that he may 
remain permanently and con¬ 
sider himself an Australian. 



Gulliver on His Travels 

This giant figure of Gulliver being borne along by the Lilliputians 
is in reality a balloon passing down a street in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, USA, in a Christmas shopping parade. 
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THE HU l MAN tells us what to look for in . . . 

The Countryside in December 


By the Fireside 


Above, 6-year-old Elizabeth Wroth, at work in her home at 
Holkham, Norfolk, is watched placidly by a riding pony which 
has become her guest for the winter. Below, 12-year-old 
Hilary Passmore, busy making a rug, has her pet-duck Daffodil 
as a spectator. 


large brown rat slinks down the 
bank towards the lane. The lithe 
body of the stoat stiffens, for a 
moment he watches the- rat; 
then, slipping through the grasses 
of the bank, he forsakes the birds 
to follow his age-old enemy. 

YI/hen heavy rains cause the 
hill streams to come down 
in turbulent torrents the fully- 
grown eels take advantage of 
the spates to return to the sea. 
It is unlikely that we shall see 


The dipper on the alert 


them while the streams are in 
flood, but when the waters sub¬ 
side the eels’ journey seawards 
continues, and then we may 
catch a glimpse of these strange 
fish. 

Years ago they.hatched from 
eggs laid 500 fathoms deep in 
that area of the Atlantic Ocean 
which we call the Sargasso Sea, 
and the descent of our rivers is 
the first stage of the eels’ mys ; 
terious return journey -to the 
place of their birth. 

FjyrN in the wild weather of 
December bird voices are not 
silent. Indeed, mere song is to 
be heard during this last month 
of the year than in the fullness 
of summer. Robin, wren, and 
dipper are all-year-round song- 
. sters, but we can now expect to 
hear occasional music from the 
song-thrush, missel-thrush, hedge 
accentor, and others. 

Tit voices are seldom silent as 
nomadic companies of these 
small acrobating birds hunt 
through the upper branches of 
the pines and firs. And among 
the adult songs and calls there 
are the first musical efforts of 
the young birds. It is easy to 
pick out these early attempts at 
song, for, with the birds as with 
ourselves, singing is an art which 
calls for practice. Another voice, 
specially delightful to those who 


reeds. Only the hibernating 
animals remain really comfort¬ 
able during such weather. 

■yy-HiLE the berry harvest lasts 
the birds have little to 
suffer from the cold, but once 
the hedges have been stripped 
and the few exposed insects 
found, they are faced with a 
difficult' and indeed dangerous 
time. It is then that we can 
relieve suffering by fitting up 
simple bird tables and keeping 
them supplied with food and 
water. A plain board on a pole, 
out of the reach of cats, is all 
that is required, and the food 
can be almost any scraps left 
over from our own meals. 

And when Christmas, ap¬ 
proaches we can give pleasure 
to ourselves as well as the birds 
by presenting them with their 
own Christmas, tree. Any small 
tree already growing in - the 
garden can readily be adapted, 
or we can use the party tree 
when we are finished with it 
indoors. 

The decorations may be 
elaborate or simple, so long as 
they will withstand the weather, 
the most important from the 
birds’ point of view being little 
baskets or tins slung from the 
branches to hold our gifts of 
food scraps. One or two of the 


The hare among the reeds 


shallower tins should be filled 
with drinking water, and, instead 
of a tinsel fairy, a bunch of 
spray-millet, or even some way- 
side seed-pods, can be fastened 
to the topmost twig. 

No merrier guests will come to 
our indoor party than those 
which gather in the garden to 
enjoy the good things on our 
Christmas tree for the birds. It 
will be a little offering for all 
the happiness, interest, and ex¬ 
citement which the countryside 
has given to us throughout the 
year. 


Tits on a pine tree branch 


love the countryside, is that of 
the brown or tawny owl, whose 
full, mellow, wavering song floats 
out through the calm winter 
twilight. 

JJecember is by no means the 
most difficult month for the 
wild creatures of the country¬ 
side, unless it brings frost and 
deep, enduring snow. Then.the 
rabbits have to exist on the bark 
of trees, and the hare limps 
shivering through the frozen 


Luxury Cruise For 
Crews 

(2Jrews quarters which are the 
last word in luxury are to be 
found in the 8000-ton British 
cargo boat Wendover, due to 
leave the Dundee shipyard for 
sea trials next January. All 
cabins are built inboard for 
warmth; but if it gets too hot 
they can be air-cooled by the 
switching of a lever. Each'has a 
plastic wardrobe, and a homely 
touch is added by the displace¬ 
ment of round portholes by 
square, curtained windows. 

The “donkey's breakfast,” of 
old is displaced with a cot, com¬ 
plete with book rack and read¬ 
ing light. The old oak chest is 
now a chest of drawers and each 
room has a dressing-table stand¬ 
ing on a blue linoleum floor. 


Venus and Jupiter Together in the Evening Sky 


S ilent, fields under a spotless 
covering of snow, curling 
white drifts shrouding the 
laneside hedge, and tree branches 
glittering with frost crystals. 
Such is the December we like to 
picture, but it is. seldom so 
picturesque. Snow we may have, 
but it is usually accompanied by 
rain. For heavy snowfalls we 
have generally to wait till the 
middle of January, or even later, 
and the last month of the year 
usually passes grey and cold, 
with sleet falling on sodden fields. 

To the casual observer all signs 
of life seem to have disappeared 
from the countryside, save for 
the sparrows • on the farmyard 
stacks and perhaps a trail of 
rooks against the wintry sky. 
But we who have followed the 
wild creatures through every 
month of the year, and in all 
weathers, know that these bleak 
fields and hillsides and woodlands 
are still occupied by an active 
community which accepts each 
season as it comes, going about 
the daily duties in sunshine and 
in rain with a never-failing 
cheerfulness. Which shall we 
find during this last month of 
the year, and what shall we find 
them doing? 

_^long the sheltered hedgerow 
of the lane the birds are 
gathered round the harvest of 
the wild fruits. Dark crimson 
haws mingle with the brighter 
reds of rose-hips and a few 
remaining rowan clusters, while 
in the tangled hedge below there 
are many withered flower-stalks 
still bearing unemptied seed- 
boxes. 

To this varied feast come the 
blackbirds and the thrushes, the 
yellow buntings, hedge accentors, 
greenfinches, and tits. Insect- 
eaters mix with seed-eaters, for 
the old gnarled branches of the 
hawthorn hedge house many 
wintering flies and larvae. 

Along, the hedge-foot slinks 
the stoat, his eyes on the noisy 
throng of feeding birds above 
him. Then, just a yard or two 
ahead, there is a' rustle of 
withered grasses, a sharply- 
pointed head looks out and a 


cpHE gradual approach to one 
another of the planets Venus 
and Jupiter has been a most 
interesting feature of the evening 
sky for the past few weeks, writes 
the C N Astronomer. 

Now they have reached a point 
at which they appear very close, 
and on the evening of December 7 
only two degrees—that is, about 
four times the Moon’s apparent 
width—will separate them. Then 
and for the next few evenings it 
will be a beautiful sight to see 
them like two celestial lamps 
hung amid the twilight glow. 

Venus is the brighter and is 
now approaching her greatest 
brilliance, which will be reached 
on December 26. At present she 
is about 42 million miles away 
and is the nearest world to the 
Earth. She appears telescopically 
to have the shape show-n in the 
drawing, but this crescent form 
will become much more slender 
in a month’s time. Then Venus 
will present a crescent similar to 
the Moon’s when two days old, 
and will be only 31 million miles 
away.. 

Venus- will continue to come 
closer until January 31, when she 
will be at her nearest to us and 
but 26 million miles distant. Bui, 


then we shall not see her at all, 
because Venus will be almost 
between the Earth and the Sun, 
so that, with her unilluminated 
side turned toward us, site will, 
of-course, be invisible. 

If, however, Venus passed 
directly between the Earth and 
the Sun we should see her 
silhouetted against the Sun's 
disc, as a small black sphere 
travelling from left to right. 
Unfortunately it rarely happens 
that Venus is so placed relative 
to the Sun; the last time was in 
1882 and the next occasion will 
not be until the 
year 2004, and 
then again in 
2012. So we 
hope that many 
of our readers 
may- yet have 
the opportunity 
of seeing Venus 
cross the Sun’s 
disc, when shq 
will be percepti¬ 
ble as a tiny black spot. 

On this occasion, on January 
31, Venus will pass at a consider¬ 
able distance, above the Sun, and 
will be nearly eleven times the 
Sun’s apparent diameter above 
him at 7 am. She will be quite 


The present phase 
of Venus as seen 
through atelescope 


invisible to us, though a powerful 
telescope may show a thin streak 
of light along the planet’s lower 
edge. However, between two and 
three weeks afterwards Venus 
will reappear, but as a “Morning 
Star ” low in the south-east. 

Jupiter, which now appears so 
near to Venus, is actually very 
much farther from her than is 
the Earth. Jupiter’s distance at 
present is about 530 million miles, 
and he is approaching his 
greatest distance from both 
Venus and the Earth. This will 
occur on February 3. The actual 
distance between these two 
worlds which appear so near to¬ 
gether is some 500 million miles! 

As' in the case of Venus, Jupiter 
will by then have vanished from 
the evening sky. He will be far 
beyond the Sun and invisible 
amid the solar radiance, but later 
on he will be seen in the morning 
sky again accompanying Venus. 

Although Venus appears to the 
eye to be much the brighter, 
there is not at present much 
difference in the apparent sizes 
of the spheres of Venus and 
Jupiter. Actually the diameter 
of Venus is 7600 miles, compared 
with 88,700 miles, the equatorial 
diameter of Jupiter. G. F. M. 
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An underwater cameraman in action, and the enchanting kind of sea-bed view which he photographs 


Floor 


Frogmen Making Movies on the Ocean 


Few wartime innovations 
caught the public imagination 
more than did the Frogman, the 
strong swimmer who, with a 
self-contained breathing appara¬ 
tus. and webbed, rubber shoes, 
made his way underwater to fix 
an explosive charge to an enemy 
ship or defence. 

Navies still have their frogmen 
and are finding them of use in 
more peaceful pursuits. 

One of the latest developments 
of this wartime method of 
underwater diving and swimming 
is in taking movie films under 
the sea. 

Photographs of scenes on the 
ocean bed are very rarely taken 
with success, but now, thanks 
to tile lively interest shown by 
various technical departments of 
the Admiralty, frogmen can take 
their film cameras down into the 
sea and "shoot ” whatever they 
find there. 

Ordinary divers, with their 
neavily-weighted suits and air¬ 
lines. were seldom able to take 
* good photographs under the 
water, for their movements 


stirred up the mud and often 
obscured visibility beyond a few 
yards. But the frogmen, without 
these encumbrances, swim just 
like fish and leave the water 
clear. -This enables them to 
stalk their quarry with a movie 
camera and take excellent pic¬ 
tures either by daylight or by 
artificial light as far down as a 
hundred feet below the surface. 

^ small party of Admiralty 
divers has recently carried 
out extensive trials in the 
Mediterranean to test the pos¬ 
sibilities of this idea. 

The results of the hours they 
spent swimming and filming 
deep beneath the warm blue 
waters have exceeded even- the 
wildest hopes. Swimming fish, 
grotesque rock formations, 
sunken wrecks, and forests of 
beautiful seaweed were all seen 
and photographed as never 
before. 

So picturesque were the films 
exposed that the shots the naval 
party brought back with them 
were at? once handed over to the 


Crown Film Unit for welding 
into a unique film feature to be 
brought out by the Central Office 
of Information. 

'This most remarkable film, en¬ 
titled Wonders of the Deep, 
is nov/ being issued to the 
cinemas, and may be coming 
your way before long. Never 
before have swimming fish been 
caught by the camera so entranc- 
ingly in their natural haunts. 

The idea was not developed 
just to photograph fish, of 
course, but mainly for its use in 
underwater repairs to ships and 
marine salvage. And it is likely 
to speed up considerably repair 
work and salvage. For example, 
a ship with a damaged pro¬ 
peller, or a dented hull, may 
he photographed and an accurate 
pictorial record of its damage 
made and handed to the re¬ 
pairers without (he ship having 
to be docked. 

In addition to some rather 
grim shots of the Breconshire, 
one of the countless wrecks on 
the sea bed, and all the fascinat-' 



French frogmen attaching a demolition charge to a 1400-lb magnetic mine discovered recently 

in the sea off Marseilles 


ing pictures of fish and frogmen 
swimming in the giant aquarium 
of the sea itself, the film in¬ 
cludes a series of shots showing 
the submarine Auriga on the 
sea bed firing a torpedo. This 
is the first time that photo¬ 
graphs have been taken of a 
torpedo being fired under these 
conditions. 

'J'jie "tin-fish ” can be seen 
leaving its tube in the sub¬ 


marine, to rise up ‘ to near the 
surface, leaving a wake of air- 
bubbles behind it. 

The man who was responsible 
for this fine series of pictures, 
Lieutenant Hodges, approached 
to within 15 feet of the sub¬ 
marine—a dangerous thing to 
do when torpedo tubes are about 
to be opened with their tremend¬ 
ous suction pressure—and trod 
water in his frogman kit in 
order to get some good shots. 



Frogmen of the Royal Marine Amphibious School at 
Portsmouth leaving the sea after an exercise in full kit 



American frogmen in a rubber dinghy during amphibious 
exercises off the Hawaiian Islands 
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Veteran Drummer Boy 


Drummer Daniel Gorman, a 72-year-oid Chelsea Pensioner, is 
“sitting” for his picture for the first time in his life. The 
artist, Renee Bonnette-Craig of Chicago, saw him outside 
Buckingham Palace a year ago and wanted to make a pastel 
drawing of him. Now she has got her wish. 

Remembering a Rebel 


^Vednesday, December 7, marks 
the 400th anniversary of the 
death of Robert Kett at the 
hands of the executioner. A 
landowner of Wymondham, in 
Norfolk, he was the leader of a 
cause which would have met 
with more sympathetic treat¬ 
ment in less troubled times. 

The real cause of the Kett Re¬ 
bellion, though the greed for 
the property of the dismantled 
monasteries was the immediate 
provocation, was the enclosure 
of common fields for sheep-farm¬ 
ing and the conversion of arable 
land into pasture. This resulted 
in much unemployment and 
desperate poverty among the 
peasants. 

Robert Kett led the peasants 
in pulling down fences, and the 
movement grew till it was hard 
to check. The mob, increasing 
in numbers as it went on, did 
not stop until it reached Nor¬ 
wich itself, where it tore down the 
fences of the Town Close and 
threatened the safety of the city. 

Fearing that the city would be 
pillaged, the mayor sent to Lon¬ 
don for help, while Robert Kett 
encamped his followers, 16,000 
strong, on Mousehold Heath. 
While some scoured the neigh¬ 
bourhood for food, the more in¬ 
telligent assisted Kett in drawing 
up a petition setting forth 28 
grievances and demanding their 
redress. This petition reveals 
the appalling condition of the 
peasantry. It called, among other 
things, for the ending of land 
enclosure, the reservation of the, 
commons for the poor, and the 
abolition of all serfdom. It also 
declared that Christ had died to 


make all men free, and prayed 
that the clergy should live at 
their appointed places and be 
diligent In teaching. 

Kett maintained order in his 
camp, and caused religious, ser¬ 
vices to be conducted there 
morning and evening. He routed 
an army of 2500 sent against 
him; he held public assemblies 
like mock parliaments, where 
land owners were "tried ” for 
acts of which the rebels dis¬ 
approved. 

Blit at last the Earl of War¬ 
wick arrived with a bigger and 
better army, and, killing 3500 of 
the rebels, broke the revolt and 
took Kett prisoner and duly 
executed him. 

The rebellion, with its petition, 
did have some influence, how¬ 
ever, in the social legislation of 
Queen Elizabeth a generation 
later, so Robert Kett did not 
altogether die in vain. 


GIANT ON THE 
ROAD 

84-foot-long column of steel, 
10 feet 8 inches in diameter, 
and weighing 115 tons, recently 
.vent by road from Greenwich 
to the oil refinery at Stanlovv, 
near Ellesmere Port, Cheshire. 

Known as a fractionating 
column, it is the largest ever 
made in Britain for the home oil 
industry. 

This great load was carried to 
north-west England on a 32-wheel 
double bogey and was hauled by 
20-ton tractors. Altogether the 
convoy had a coupled length of 
166 feet. 


Dezember 10, 1949 

Morning Glory 
at Bournemouth 

^nna Zinkeisen, the famous 
artist who executed mural 
work in the liner Queen Mary, 
has adorned the ceiling at the 
Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and 
Museum, Bournemouth. She has 
depicted a scene of classical 
Mythology, and her 15-year-old 
daughter Julia has described 
Mother’s work in the Museum 
Bulletin: 

“In the Early Dawn, the Gods 
and Goddesses who live on 
Olympus, hover among the 
clouds just above the moun¬ 
tains, awaiting word from Apollo 
to commence their daily journey 
up to the azure heights of 
Eternity. Aurora,- Goddess of 
the Morning, already announces 
the coming of the rising sun. 
She drives her golden chariot 
swiftly across the awakening sky, 
along the rosy highway of dawn¬ 
ing day, drawn by Pegasus, the 
purest and swiftest of all 
heavenly horses, and heralded 
by Mercury . . 

Julia’s enthusiasm for her 
mother’s glorious ceiling picture 
will be shared by thousands of 
visitors to Bournemouth. 

Another new feature at this 
Museum, of a very different 
order of merit, will be a wall 
consisting of blocks of stone 
from about 200 different parts 
of the. United Kingdom. The 
curator, Mr Norman Silvester, 
has asked quarry firms all over 
the British Isles for these sam¬ 
ples, and he has met with an 
excellent response. 

Garden of Rest Where 
Great Men Sleep 

'J'he Corporation of London has 
proposed that the famous 
burial ground, Bunhill Fields,, 
near the heart of the City, shall 
be laid out as a Garden of Rest 
for the public. 

Bunhill Fields was first used 
as a cemetery for Noncon¬ 
formists in 1665 and was closed 
for burials in 1852, when over 
120,000 devout folk had been laid 
to rest there. Among them are 
four of England’s matchless men, 
John Bunyan, Isaac Watts (who 
wrote O God our help in ages 
past), Daniel Defoe, and William 
Blake, who gave us our anthem 
Jerusalem. 

Bombs fell nearby in the war, 
but the tombstones were not 
damaged. It is proposed to re¬ 
tain in position all the grave¬ 
stones and monuments of 
national importance, which in¬ 
clude those of Susannah Wesley 
—John Wesley lies across the 
City Road in the little graveyard 
behind his chapel—William Hook 
(a chaplain of Oliver Cromwell), 
and David Nasmith (founder of 
City Missions). 

Other gravestones will be re¬ 
moved and brought into groups, 
or preserved round the sides of 
the Garden of Rest. 



The column passing through London at the beginning of its 250-mile journey 



GOOD WAGES 

A piece of sound economics 
which a lot of people in 
Britain are learning just now is 
that higher wages do not neces¬ 
sarily bring better living condi¬ 
tions or make for happiness. 

Emerson once remarked that 
“ the reward of a thing well done 
is to have done it.” The num¬ 
ber of hours put in on sound work 
are rarely counted ; the .joy .of 
doing and the pride of achieve¬ 
ment are the lasting rewards. 

’Y’he truth of this was. perhaps 
more obvious to the old 
craftsman who at his bench 
worked on his own creation and 
was able to see his finished work 
take shape. Nowadays the intri¬ 
cate organisation of modern 
industry tends to belittle the 
ordinary man’s share in the 
completed job. He becomes a 
unit in a process and feels that 
the wage-packet is his only 
resvard. * 

We need to restore the honour 
and dignity of work for its own 
sake, and not think merely of 
what comes in the pay packet. 
The satisfaction of a job well 
done, the contentment in a task 
which demands all your powers 
of mind and body—these are the 
highest wages that can be earned. 

Mo great inventor or discoverer 
ever worked to rule ; no man 
has ever done great work with 
his eye on the clock or his heart 
in the financial reward. The 
best wages are the doing of a 
good job to your own honest 
satisfaction, for the service of 
your fellows. They are earned 
in the spirit which looks beyond 
the job to what the job is for : 

When only the Master shall praise 
us, and only the Master shall 
blame ; 

And no one shall work for money, 
and no one shall ivork for fame, 
But each for the joy of ivorking, 
and each, in his separate star 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it 
for the God of things as they are ! 

Working For 
7,000,000 Blind 

pOR a blind man to become a 
world leader in the struggle 
against blindness shows stead¬ 
fastness indeed, and that is the 
leadership assumed by Sir 
Clutha MacKenzie. 

Some weeks ago the C N 
wrote of Unesco’s efforts to 
develop a universal system of 
Braille, and now Sir Clutha is 
at Unesco House in Paris devis¬ 
ing a system of Braille symbols 
for the blind of all nations 
who, it is estimated, number 
7,000,000. 

Sir Clutha is a New Zealander 
who was blinded in the First 
World War. Ever since, he has 
devoted his life to helping the 
blind and has travelled round 
the world alone working for 
them. He was knighted for his 
work in this cause. 

He believes that his new task, 
though, tedious and complicated, 
can be successfully completed. 


The Children’s 


Unanimous Vote by 
the Nations 

gy one of its rare unanimous 
votes the General Assembly 
of U N has passed a programme 
for technical help to under¬ 
developed countries based on 
President Truman’s Point Four. 
It is estimated that the cost of 
the scheme will be up to ten 
million pounds for the first two 
years. This amount is to be 
contributed by member States 
of UN. 

We trust that every State 
will provide as big a suin' as it 
can spare, for, wisely ad¬ 
ministered, its money should 
add considerably to the common 
wealth of the world and therefore 
to its own. 



Passengers 


Four’Thames swans flew to France 
recently—in an aircraft. They were 
comfortably packed in bags, as shown 
in this picture of them waiting by a 
wheel of their plane at Lympne, Kent. 
They were a gift from the Vintners' 
Company to a French citizen. 


GARDENING NOTE 

expert on diet stated recently 
that the calories expended 
in a long afternoon’s gardening 
amount to the same number as 
those used by an oarsman in the 
Varsity Boat Race. 

This may account for that 
" blue ” feeling from which many 
fathers seem to suffer after a long 
spell of digging. 


Under the Ec 


PETER FUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW ' 

If burning pastry 
makes it light 


f'HE MP who was held up by fog 
would rather have had the sup- • 
port of his constituents. 

0 

p^ FASHION expert says American 
women are like sheep. Ameri¬ 
can women will probably say 
“Bah!” • 

0 

f^OMEONE has been writing on 
Why Children Go to Cinemas. 
To see the films. 

0 

MAN says he finds it hard to 
put up with his relations. 
Perhaps they don’t invite him. 

0 

yyOMEN golfers often break titles, . 

says a critic. And sometimes 
records. 
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Keeping Fit at 
School 

M any of our parents can recall 
the days when the State 
paid no attention to the health 
of its schoolchildren. There were 
children at school in those days, 
says an early report, in such 
need of medical care that they 
Avere unfit to receive the educa¬ 
tion provided by the State. 

The latest Report of the 
Ministry of Education’s Chief 
Medical Officer, The Health of 
the School Child (Stationery 
Office, 3s) marks the end of a 
period of forty years of the 
School -Medical Service. It deals 
with a period before the new 
National Health scheme .began, 
so we shall have to wait for 
another report to see how the 
new Health Service affects school¬ 
boys and girls today. 

This Report for 1946 and 1947 
tells us, among other things, of 
welcome changes in physical 
education. Experiments have 
been made, chiefly in primary 
schools, in replacing tenseness of 
exercises by ease of movement. 
Much of the old " drill ” has 
been replaced by climbing, heav¬ 
ing, balancing, jumping, and 
other whole-body movements. 


FRIENDLY GESTURE 

A splendid oak tree grows on 
the lawn of- the famous 
American golf club at Oak Hill, 
Rochester, New York, where 
the British Walker Cup team 
were entertained this summer. 

Now someone has had the 
happy idea of sending to the clubs 
of the members of the visiting 
team acorns from this tree, so 
that they can .be planted in 
: British soil and grow up as 
memorials of Anglo-American 
golfing friendship. May the 
friendship thus expressed be as 
enduring as the oak itself. 


. JUST AN IDEA 
As Napoleon said, The true 
conquests, the only conquests which 
cost no regrets, are those achieved 
over ignorance. 


itor’s Table 

QIELS have formed a beginners 
class for bellringers. Want 
to give someone else a start. 

0 

JT costs fyji.ooo to keep up the 
streets of Middlesex. Residents 
“/ten wonder why they want to take 
them up. 

0 

■^yilEN taking a portrait, show 
people doing something more 
Interesting than looking. Unless 
they are looking interesting. 



THINGS SAID 

’"J’he soul, the spiritual force, is 
the answer to the machine. 

General Smuts 

|n the development of British 
civilisation in the last half- 
century there is, perhaps, nothing 
so indisputably on the credit side 
as the extension of the range of 
public appreciation of good 
music. Sir Arthur Salter, M P 
All I wanted was a good sound 
bone, Officer. Honest, I had 
no idea there was so much meat 
on .ifcj Man arrested at 

Hamburg for stealing a calf 

Britain is today the best travel 
bargain in the world. 

Director-General of 
Travel Association 
JsJot until the ordinary citizen 
runs to catch a bus does he 
realise his limitations. 

Dr Arnold Bender 
Wf e always have been and 
■ always will be a little island, 
a pocket handkerchief, but we 
have known in our past generos¬ 
ity and adventure, and an urge 
which excited us and pushed us 
on .to reach the best that was in 
us. Archbishop of Canterbury 
—— 

Industry and Youth 

Britain can only survive in the 
future if she can produce 
and sell the goods the rest of 
the world wants, but the pro¬ 
duction of them depends on the 
skill and resource of her scientists 
and technicians. 

Technical education, therefore, 
is of supreme importance, yet 
Mr R. A. Butler, M P, said 
recently that there is an appalling 
lag in it and that the figures of 
attendance at junior technical 
schools are disgraceful. 

Industry itself must help, he 
suggested. “ Industry must try 
to overcome the prejudice of 
grammar and public school boys 
against entering factory work . . . 
It is perfectly possible for big 
industry to provide education 
for all its children, at any rate 
between 15 and 18, and fit would 
be the greatest help if it would 
provide the means of building 
some of the schools.” 


IMMORTALITY OF LOVE 

Njow God be thanked for years 
enwrought 

With love which softens fet ! 
Now God be thanked for every 
thought 

Which is so tender, it has caught 
Earth’s guerdon of regret! 

Earth saddens, never shall re¬ 
move, 

Affections purely given ; 

And even that mortal grief shall 
prove 

The immortality of love. 

And heighten it with Heaven. 

E. B. Browning 


I 


; W E all need a certain amount of 
starch to keep us going. Es¬ 
pecially if we are taking a stiff walk. 


Overcoming Faults 

t is not so much the being 
exempt from faults, as the 
having overcome them, that is 
an advantage to us ; it being 
with the follies of the mind, as 
with the weeds of a field, which, 
if destroyed and consumed upon 
the place where they grow enrich 
and improve more than if none 
had ever sprung there. 

Dean Swift 
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The Bedouins Are Deserting 
the Desert 



A Bedouin encampment in the Sinai desert 


December 10, 1949 

Drummond of 
Hawthornden 

\yHEN the Scottish -poet, Wil¬ 
liam Hawthornden, saw his 
friend Ben Jonson, who had 
walked all the way from London 
to Edinburgh lo write a book 
about Scotland, the gentle Scot 
exclaimed: “Welcome, welcome, 
royal Ben! ” to which the burly, 
boisterous Ben at once replied in 
rhyme: “Thank ye, thank ye, 
Hawthornden!” 

Our thoughts turn to this 

oddly assorted pair this month, 
for it is just 309 years since the 
famous Scottish poet died. 

After his long hike, Ben Jon¬ 
son stayed with William for two 
or three weeks and gossiped and 
gossiped. William quietly kept a 
summary of what he said—a 
summary which has proved a 

little gold mine of information 

for writers dealing with that 
period. 

William Drummond was a quiet 
gentleman of abstemious habits 
who had inherited the estate near 
Edinburgh and lived a secluded 
life there, reading widely in many 
languages and writing excellent 
poetry. Much of his work is a 
reflection of 
other poets, 
but the very 
best thing's he 
ever wrote 
were entirely 
his own. 

Drumm o n d 
lived through 
the Civil War 
but took little 
part in poli¬ 
tics. He wrote 
an appeal for peace.. “A remon¬ 
strance for Concord, Amity, and 
Love.” But he was a Royalist 
at heart, and it is said that the 
execution of Charles I broke his 
heart, for he himself died in the 
same year. 


NEW LIFE FOR 
OLD BRIDGE 

J ^ suspension bridge built 100 
years ago by a British en¬ 
gineer over the Danube at 
Budapest, Hungary, and blown 
up by the Germans, was re¬ 
opened recently on the 100th 
anniversary of its completion. 

The bridge, originally one of 
the longest chain bridges in 
Europe, was built by William 
Tiernay Clark, who received a 
golden snuffbox from the em¬ 
peror of Austria as recognition 
of his fine work. 

Hungarian engineers recovered 
the original ironwork from the 
bed of the Danube and used it 
in rebuilding the bridge. The 
two 160-foot stone pillars sup¬ 
porting the chains bear marks 
of German and Russian shells. 


Welsh Garden For 
the Nation 

(J^ord Aberconway has given to 
the National Trust those 
parts of the gardens at Bodnant 
which have hitherto been open 
to the public. He has also trans¬ 
ferred an endowment fund whose 
income, together with that from 
visitors' fees, should be sufficient 
to maintain them. 

Bodnant gardens, famous for 
their herbaceous borders and 
water-lilies, are at Tal-y-Cafn, 
and command extensive views 
over the River Conway to the 
Caernarvonshire mountains. The 
many acres of trees and shrubs 
include rhododendrons, azaleas, 
magnolias, and camellias. 


Big changes are taking place in 
the life of the Arabian Bedouins, 
the bearded, robed people who 
for'centuries past have roamed 
the scorching deserts of the 
Middle East. 

The reason is to be found in 
a word of three letters—O -l-L. 
The Bedouin is exchanging his 
nomadic ways for a weekly wage 
in the oilfields, and a British 
explorer recently returned from 
Arabia says that in twenty or so 
years the nomadic Bedouin will 
be little more than a memory. 

'J’he Bedouin has many fine 
qualities. He never lies. He 
is hospitable to the point of 
placing his last meal before a 
stranger. He is fearless and can 
be fierce. And he’s tough. The 
. desert he roams breeds wiry 
men with the incredible staying 
power of their camels. 

The Bedouin is largely a 
herdsman, who wanders across 
the blisteringly hot sands in 
search of the coarse brown grass 
that sprouts among the stones, 
and who with a rifle slung over 
his shoulder guards his herds of 
scraggy sheep from the raiding 
bands who sweep from among 
the slanting sand dunes to 
pillage. 

The raiding Bedouin, who may 
live entirely from pillaging, 
accomplishes amazing camel- 
back journeys. Tents indicate 
the position of the desert settle¬ 
ments. But the Bedouin raider. 


like the shepherd, spends his 
days without shelter under the 
pitiless sun, and the bitter nights 
sleeping on the sand in his 
shirt.- 

The herds provide the nomad 
Bedouin's main requirements— 
meat, milk, cheese, bedding. He 
may sell a few sheep or camels 
for money with which to buy 
things like cloth, saucepans, and 
cartridges; and he may also 
undertake “carrier ” work for 
payment, using camels as beasts 
of burden. 

But things are changing. 
Jeeps, faster than camels, are 
replacing the “ships of the 
desert.” Rising prices mean that 
to buy his barest needs the 
desert Bedouin must sell to 
many sheep that soon his flocks 
will be too small to answer his 
daily requirements in food. 

Meanwhile, the “desert-tele¬ 
graph ” has described how' the 
Bedouin who forsakes the desert 
tracks for the oilfields is not 
only given food and lodging but 
money as well. 

The Bedouins see in this a 
good bargain. Many of them go 
to the oilfields with the inten¬ 
tion of earning enough to buy 
the essentials necessary to a 
continuance of their age-old way 
of life. But the Bedouin is an 
easy-going fellow; he finds life in 
the oilfields simple compared 
with that in the broiling deserts, 
and more and more desert- 
dwellers are selling their rifles 
and tents and herds—deserting 
the way of their forefathers since 
before Biblical times for that cf 
the labourer with a shovel. 
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Seeing . 
Through You 

By a Doctor 

'There is something in the 
British way of life that 
stimulates our scientists to make 
profoundly new and far-reaching 
discoveries. Our special need to¬ 
day is for more dollars. We can 
most readily earn these by ex¬ 
porting to the USA the things 
developed by our scientists. 

One special apparatus that is’ 
earning dollars for us today 
is the X-ray cinematographic 
camera designed by Dr Russell 
Reynolds and made . by British 
engineers. This is the best in 
the world, and the Americans are 
glad to buy it. With it we can 
now take good moving pictures of 
the heart beating, of the lungs 
filling with air, of food being 
swallowed and going down from 
the mouth to the stomach, of 
bones and joints moving as the 
joint bends. The films taken can 
be shown on a screen and looked 
at carefully many times. By 
taking a film of the knee-joint, 
Dr Reynolds discovered for the 
first time how the knee-cap really 
moves. 

First X-Ray Movie 

The use of X-rays to take 
moving pictures of what goes on 
inside a person is almost as old 
as movies themselves. X-rays 
and the cinema were discovered 
about the same time. In 1896 
Dr John McIntyre of Glasgow 
made the first X-ray moving 
- picture. A copy of this has just 
been given to the National Film 
Library. 

Research is still going on. You 
may think that doctors know all 
about swallowing, but we are not 
quite sure of the details, so the 
other day a baby sat in front of 
Dr Reynolds’s camera and, while 
the mother fed him, a film was 
taken. 

One of the things we want to 
know is whether babies go on 
breathing all the time they are 
sucking at the breast or at. a 
bottle. Cows can breath and 
swallow at the same time, but 
most people say that human 
beings cannot. When we have 
completed our studies of this film 
we shall know whether this baby 
stops breathing every time he 
swallows. 


Isaac Newton, (born / 642) 
was a taxy boy at schoo/, 
but when a bully attacked 
. him, Isaac not only hit back 
but worked hard to beat 
the bully at his lessons. 



Pioneers 


Isaac was afways 
making little 

models, 

and his sundial 
with pegs to mark 
the hours and half 
hours was the 
delight- 
of the 

country people 


17. ISAAC NEWTON, 




One of the poorest 
scholars at 
Cambridge, 
he was a/so the most 
brilliant 8y ad¬ 
mitting a beam of 
light into a darken¬ 
ed room he split 
it into the 
Spectrum colours 


His greatest discovery is 
his Law of Gravitation, 
that force of attraction 
vyhich keeps heavenly 
bodies in their orbits 


Unforgettable Laugh and Unclaimed Legacy 

“J should know' that laugh any¬ 
where ”—we have all said 
that on hearing an acquaint¬ 
ance's distinctive guffaw. 

One such laugh recently 
earned a pension for, a Canadian 
veteran named Richard Mac¬ 
Gregor, who in the First World 
War was reported missing, 
believed killed; but who, con¬ 
fused in his mind, had gone back 
to live in Canada under another 
name. 

In 1937 he claimed a pension, 
giving the name of the Canadian 
unit with which he had served. 

HALF-HOLIDAY FOR 


A FLOOD 

An old tradition was observed 
at famous Blundell’s School, 
Devon, recently when the boys 
were given a ’ half-holiday be¬ 
cause the floodwater of the River 
Lowman had reached a certain 
point outside the former school 
building in Tiverton. 

R. D. Blackmore the novelist, 
himself an old Biundellian, de¬ 
scribed in Lorna Doone the scene 
in his days when the floods 
reached the ' letters PB—the 
initials of the founder. Peter 
Blundell—set in a pavement 
near the gateway. When this 
happened, any boy could rush 
into the school and shout “PB,” 
at which all work stopped and 
a holiday began forthwith. The 
last time Blundell's had a “P B ” 
half-holidav was in 1929. 


But he had no documents to 
prove who he was, no one could 
be found who remembered him; 
and for 12 years the Canadian 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
tried to establish his identity. 

Not long ago, however, a 
woman recognised his laugh and 
found that he was the man to 
whom she had once been 
engaged; a man from Saska¬ 
toon has also remembered him. 
So the old soldier has now been 
given his pension, and like Rob 
Roy, may now say without fear, 
“My name is MacGregor! ” 

It is a remarkable story, and it 
recalls a story, even more re¬ 
markable, told in the life of 
Lord Langdale, one of Queen 
Victoria’s famous judges. It con¬ 
cerns a sum 'of money left to 
a man whom for convenience we 
will call A, and which at his 
death was to be divided among 
surviving relatives. A had dis¬ 
appeared, and being unheard of 
for 30 or more years, relatives at 
last went to law and asked the 
judge to presume that he was 
dead, and to divide the money as 
the will directed. 

Langdale declined until one 
more great search had been 
made. But when this proved 
fruitless the case came again 
into Court, whereupon the judge 
made an order presuming the 
death of A and directing that 
the money be distributed as the 
will prescribed. The document 
was signed by Lord Langdale. 

. The Law Courts clerk who 


received that document /or enter-. 
ing in the official volume proved 
to be none other than the long- 
lost A. 

In his youth he had got into 
some simple scrape and had left 
the country for a while. Return¬ 
ing later under a false name, he 
had obtained a situation at the 
Law Courts, and it was Lang- 
dale’s order declaring him offici¬ 
ally dead that caused him to 
declare his identity and ulti¬ 
mately led to his enjoyment of 
money that for 30 years had been 
accumulating for him. 
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Long Ago in 
Yorkshire 

gruDENTS of early man are ex¬ 
cited by the discovery of a 
prehistoric site at Norton, Shef¬ 
field, which possesses unusual 
features that may shed light 
upon the religious ritual and 
habits of people, who lived be¬ 
tween 4000 and 7000 years ago. 

The discoveries have been made 
over a period of four years by 
two scientists—Dr and Mrs W. 
A. Timperley—engaged upon re¬ 
search into soil conditions in 
the area. It is now revealed 
that they have found strangely- 
shaped pits containing stone im¬ 
plements, calcined - bones, tri¬ 
angular and diamond - shaped 
stones, and a five-foot scone 
image believed to symbolise a 
goddess of fertility. 

One remarkable feature about 
some burnt ash found in the 
pits is that analytical tests have 
proved that these ancient people 
used coal, which no doubt came 
from outcrops in the vicinity. 
Among the stone implements 
found are tools with serrated 
edges thought to have been used 
in .the excavations. 


FALL OF VICTORIA 
FALLS 

r JpnE Victoria Falls have reached 
the lowest level in living 
memory. 

Because of drought in the 
western highlands of Angola, 
the catchment area of the 
mighty Zambesi River and its 
two chief tributaries, the Victoria 
Falls are nothing more at the 
moment than a vast expanse of 
rock for great stretches along the 
brink. Where Livingstone once 
gazed across a mile of foaming, 
tumbling waters there is today 
only a series of stagnant pools. 

The drought of last year, and 
the scanty rainfall this season, 
have combined to reduce the 
flow, but from this month on¬ 
ward — provided it rains — a - 
gradual rise should be recorded 
until the middle of May. 


Hitch-Hiking 
Through Africa 

adventurous Danish gill 
and a Dutch girl are “hitch¬ 
hiking ” to the Belgian Congo 
from South Africa. 

This globe-trotting exploit 
started in Cape Town where Miss 
Onse Pontoppiden, of the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen, arrived 
earlier this year. She was so 
thrilled with Cape Town that 
she resolved to see the sights 
of Africa she had read about 
from childhood. She had not 
much money, so she hitch-hiked 
to Durban. From there she 
“thumbed lifts ” to Johannes¬ 
burg. 

At Jo’burg she met the Dutch 
girl, Miss Joke Loncq, who was 
engaged in the same sort of 
adventure. So Onse and Joke 
set out for Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. From there the 
courageous pair made for the 
Belgian Congo, via Victoria Falls. 

Both are full of praise for the 
friendliness of everyone they met 
in southern Africa. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS — A New Picture-Version of the Famous Novel by Charles Dickens 



Pip was alarmed to hear that Compeyson, Abel’s There followed bad days for pip. No hint 
enemy, was still keeping a close watch on him. came fromWemmick. He found that Estella 
He and Herbert agreed that the sooner they got was to be married, and Miss Havisham sent 
Abel out of the country the better, and Pip sent him a note asking him to see her. Though 
Wemmick a letter saying they awaited a hint from loath to leave Abel, he went down and found 
him as to when it would be safe to try; for her contrite for encouraging Estella to break 
Wemmick had means of finding out at Newgate his heart. To make amends she agreed to 
prison, which he often had to visit, how great let Herbert have £900 without letting him 
was the suspicion that Abel was in England. know Pip had asked her to help him. 


After leaving her, he had an impulse to go Later came a note from Wemmick advising 
back and see if she was all right. She was him to get Abel abroad at once. Pip and 
sitting by the fire, and as he opened the door Herbert went round to shipping offices to 
her clothes caught alight. He threw his find what vessels were leaving. They planned 
greatcoat over her and struggled with her to row Abel down theThames below Gravesend, 
on the floor. By the time help came he had hoping to stop a steamer in mid-stream and to 
put out the flames. She was still alive though get the captain to take up -Abel and Pip, for 
badly burned. Pip’s arms, too, were burned it would not be safe for Abel to sail from London 
but, anxious about Abel, he hastened to London. where police might scrutinise passengers. 


Will their plan to get Abel out of the country succeed? See next week’s instalment 
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JANE & DAVI D ON TOUR WITH THE OPERA 

New Series of Complete Short Stories 

' L " by Geoffrey Trease 

This Week — 

One Man and 
His Dog 


Milan Cathedral 


T hl' trouble is,” said Mr 
Murray gloomily, 
. ‘.‘Italians think that 
nobody knows how to sing opera 
except themselves.” 

‘‘I don’t see why we dancers 
should suffer for it,” young 
Donia grumbled with a pout. 

Most of the English opera 
company were standing on the 
roof of the cathedral, getting 
back their breath after the climb. 
Milan Cathedral is the third 
largest in the world, though far 
from being one of the most 
beautiful. 

At that moment, however, none 
of the party was in the mood to 
appreciate that huge, man-made 
hill of marble with, its 2000 
statues, its slender pinnacles 
pricking the. blue Italian sky, or 
even the superb view from its 
lofty roof—all the snowclad Alps 
spread in a semi-circle to the 
north. 

The business manager had just 
broken the bad news. 

Only half the seats were sold 
for the first performance that 
evening. Advance bookings for 
the whole of their short season 
were very poor. 

‘‘Of course,” said David’s 
mother, “La Scala is the most 
famous opera-house in the world. 
It's a great honour to be invited 
there at all—we had a nerve, I 
suppose, to accept it.” 

“Nonsense," said Mr Murray. 
“You’re worth it. So is the 
company. They’ll admit that 
when they’ve heard you—but how 
can we get them inside the 
theatre first?” 

“You want a publicity stunt,” 
the young dancer announced in 
her usual superior tone. 

“I know,” whispered David to 
Jane. “Ballet-dancer kidnapped 
by bandits! ” 

“That wouldn’t be a stunt,” 
Jane retorted. “It’d be a merciful 
deliverance." 


^ll the same, Jane and David 
agreed when they were alone, 
something ought to be done to 
tell the people of Milan that 
something new in opera had 
arrived among them. 

The young people were sitting 
over iced lemonades in one of the 
cafes of the Galleria. This 
Galleria—a great iron and glass 
affair, rather like a covered 
market—was close to both the 
cathedral and the opera-house, 
and seemed to be the fashionable 
meeting-place in Milan. After 
tramping through the great Brera 
picture gallery and exploring the 
vast courtyards of the Sforza 
Castle, they were quite ready for 
a rest and a long cold drink. 

“Oh, what a super dog!” said 
Jane suddenly. 

A golden spaniel had wandered 
over to their table and sat down 
between their chairs, thumping 
his tail and cocking a head full of 
intelligence. 

'J'hey. had been warned. about 
stroking unknown dogs on 
the Continent, but this beauti¬ 


fully-cared-for creature was 
obviously an exception. Jane 
scratched the little white dia¬ 
mond on the top of his head, and 
David bent down to ruffle his 
spotless white waistcoat. Then, 
as she turned his collar, Jane ex¬ 
claimed : 

“Why, ' his name’s Sammy I 
He's English, bless him.” 

“But he belongs to an Italian.” 
David spelt out the rest of the 
inscription on the collar: 
“Orlando, Villa Bianca, Via del 
Carmine ——” 

“Orlando?" Jane echoed. “Isn’t 
that the name Dad said just 
now? The music critic?” 

“You mean, the one whose 
opinion every one else follows?” 

“Yes. Dad said that a good 
write-up from him would have 
filled the theatre. But he’s 
prejudiced against foreign music.” 

"Don’t suppose it’s the same 
chap, Orlando’s a common name. 
But ... I don’t know, though. 
Look!” 

The spaniel had trotted away 
to rejoin his master at a nearby 
table. Signor Orlando was an 
elderly, dapper little man with 
fierce bushy eyebrows and a tiny 
point of beard. A black cape 
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drooped from his shoulders, an 
eye-glass dangled from a thick 
black ribbon, and a silver-headed 
cane lay beside his chair. 

Six or seven other men sat 
crowded round his table, but he 
seemed to be doing all the talk¬ 
ing. They were hanging on his 
words. Occasionally one man 
would ask a question in a very 
respectful tone, Signor Orlando 
would reply—either with a brief 
retort like a whip-lash, or with a 
positive torrent of eloquence— 
and always a ripple of laughter 
would go round his audience. 

giGNOit Orlando was clearly a 
personality in Milan. 

“They're talking about music,” 
Jane whispered. 

It was easy to tell that. The 
names of composers and artists 
were mentioned frequently. When 
the famous critic held up a news¬ 
paper and tapped an advertise¬ 
ment with a 'scornful finger. It 
was clear that he was speaking 
of the English company. 

“Beast! ” hissed David. “Fancy 
a chan like that having a decent 
dog like Sammy!” 

It was the last straw when 
Signor Orlando burst into English 
—or rather American. He sang 
a few bars from a well-known 
opera, mouthing the words in an 
accent he had obviously learnt in 
the United States. This effort 
was met with rapturous applause 
from his cronies. 

“That’s an old gag,” said David 
furiously. “Trying to prove to 
them that English sounds rotten 
when it’s sung. I’d like to say a 
few things to this Orlando!” 

“That’s an idea,” Jane inter¬ 
rupted with a thoughtful gleam 
in her eye. “Listen—I’ve had a 
brain-wave I ” 

Two hours later—fortune having 
favoured Jane’s plan—they 
stood outside the front door of 
Signor Orlando’s pleasant little 
house some distance from the 
centre of Milan. A good- 
humoured spaniel stood between 
them, making not the least effort 
to escape from the handkerchief 
which David had slipped through 
his collar. 

An elderly maid answered the 
bell. She exclaimed at sight of 
the dog, and, when they asked 
very distinctly in English if they 
might see Signor Orlando, she 
beckoned them to follow. 

The music critic sat in a white- 
walled study, with a grand piano, 
a bust of the composer Verdi, and 
thousands of gramophone records 
ranged like books along his 
shelves. 

“Is this your dog, sir?” asked 
David. "We found him wander¬ 
ing in the Galleria, and we 
thought-” 

Signor Orlando had been look¬ 
ing at ther/i very hard. Then he 
smiled suddenly, and looked quite 
charming. 

“Thxt was most kind,” he said 
It was strange to hear so 
picturesque an Italian figure 
speaking with the accent of New 
York. “Sammy is a valuable 
animal. I ordered him from 
England. It is a very good 
country—for dogs . . . and fogs.” 

Jane took the plunge. “And for 
music, Mr Orlando!” 

The journalist bristled. “Music 
is another matter. The English 
have never been musical——” 

“What about Wales, anyway?” 
demanded David patriotically. 

“And England,” Jane added, 
not to be outdone. “What about 
Purcell? England was once the 
most musical nation in Eui’ope! 
And what about nowadays— 

Coctinued on page 10 
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10 OXFORD ST., EARLESTOWN, LANCS. 


25 


A FRESENT TO 
BE PROUD OF 
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THE GHOST FACE 



Here’s a trick for all your Gumster triends. Cut round the 
edge of the black circle and paste the picture on a large piece 
of white paper. Tell the Gumsters to stare hard at the two 
white dots on the nose while you count up to a hundred 
slowly. When you say “hundred” make the Gumsters look 
straight up at the ceiling until the face appears. 


Happy Christmas to every Gumster—with lots of Rozuntree’s 
Fruit Gums in your Christmas Stockings! And may you find as 
many long lasting 2 Id. tubes as you want in the New Year. 



BANKRUPT STOCK * * * 

Safe, easy to manipu¬ 
late. For children up to 
ten years. Hand pro¬ 
pelled. Strong steel 
construction. Rubber 
tyres. 

Length 30", Width IS", Weight 15 lb. 

LIST PRICE £6 

Money refund guarantee 

BROOKSONS DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 

(Dept. CN) 93 ALDERSGATE St., LONDON, E.C.1. 




Make your own Perfect Scale Model 
of Western Stage Coach with 4 Horses and 
Pony Express Rider ; a cut-out in full colour 
contained in ‘'PRAIRIE MAIL,'* an ex¬ 
citing story of Wild West. Send 2/- P.O. to : 

DESIGNADS (Q), 

51, Old Hall Street _ Liverpool 3. 



SUBBUTEO 

THE GAME OF 

“TABLE 
SOCCER” 

THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

Played with 22 minia¬ 
ture men, ball and coals. 
All the thrills of real 
Football! Dribbling, 
corner and penalty kicks, 
offside, goal saves, in¬ 
juries, etc. Colours of all 
league clubs available. 
Send id. stamp for full 
details. 

P. A. ADOLPH, 17 The Lodge, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent.- 


no dice .. 

NO 

BLOWINC.. 

NO CARDS 
OR BOARD 


JHI 

<| 

, .ST i 


i8l»ARMY 
i JERKINS 


Hsgg 

Mi^ky 

mm 


~]f).APlES& CENTS OASEKOIXE 

KAfNCOtfTs 

9/6 rositk™* 

Small sizes. Chest measure¬ 
ment up to 34. Cleaned and 
renovated proofed cloth, part 
worn in good condition. Fawn 
and few blue. Ideal for town, 
country or working purposes. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ 9/6. 
Post, etc., 1/3. 

' * PARATROOP ’ 

BINOCULARS 

_____ Monthly Terms arranged. 

Compact 7 oz. Crystal-clear lenses. Ideal for 
holidays, sporting events, 42/6. W.D. model, 
full size, complete case and leather slings, 
£3 10, post extra. Special 6-lens Achro¬ 
matic model. £5 19 6, complete case, etc., 
all post 1/-. 

HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN), 196-200 Cold- 
harbotir Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Saturday. 


' POST ate I/S 

1st grade supple solid 
smooth brown leather 
jerkin. Army regulation 
quality. Worth £5. This 
warm garment made for 
the N.Z. forces will last 
many years. Over or under jacket or as 
separate garment. For sports, golf, motoriug, 
hard wear. State chest size. Buy NOW. 
Brand-new. 12/6. Post, etc., 1/3. 3 or 

more post free. Also LAPIES' MODEL. 
TELESCOPES, TENTS, CAMP 
EQUIPMENT. Send for list. 



One Man and His Dog 


The Children's Newspaper, December 10. 1949' 


Continued from page 9 

Elgar, Vaughan Williams, Ben¬ 
jamin Britten-” 

“You won't listen to our music, 
you’re prejudiced against us,” 
said David. 

“Please,’ please!” Signor 
Orlando’s pale hands fluttered to 
silence them. “Believe me, I love 
England. I am grateful to 
England.” He drew himself up 
proudly. “I am not young—but 
I fought with the Resistance to 
free my country from tyranny. I 
love England, but ... I do not 
think her music is first-rate.” 

Jane asked point-blank. “Are 
you coming to the perform¬ 
ance tonight? Our new English 
opera, The White Hart?” 

Signor Orlando shook his head. 
“No. But I am sending one of 
my young assistants to cover it 
for my paper.” 

“That’s not good enough—and 
you know it!" she accused him 
hotly. “It’s your word that counts 
in Milan—we only came yester¬ 
day, but already we know that 
much. 

“It’s pretty mean,” David 
pointed out. “We sweat all the 
way from the middle of the city, 
bringing your valuable dog back, 
but. you. won’t take the 
trouble——” 

“Excuse me.” The journalist 
checked him sharply. “I thank 
you for bringing Sammy home. 
But do you expect me, in 
gratitude, to praise your opera 
company in my paper?” 

“Of course not! If you think 
it’s bad, you must say so. But 
you might be decent enough to 
come and hear it for yourself— 
instead of sending some chap 
without any reputation.” 

Signor Orlando considered for 
a moment. Then he smiled quite 
pleasantly. “Very well, I will 
como myself tonight, my young 


friends—on one condition! That 
you will sit with-me in my box.” 

Gure enough, that evening, they 
saw The White Hart from 
seats in Signor Orlando’s box in 
l he great Scala opera-house. 

At the first interval they saw 
that he was interested and 
happy.. “The chorus work is 
good,” he admitted grudgingly. 
“But, of course, English choral 
singing is quite famous. But it is 
the soloists who count. We shall 
see.” 

In the second act they saw— 
or, rather, heard. David’s parents 
brought the house down with 
their tremendous duet at the fall 
of the curtain. 

Signor Orlando said not a word 
in the second interval. He was 
scribbling away his report of the 
performance. 

j^fter the third act, when the 
curtain rose and fell a dozen 
times on the company, and the 
half-filled house cheered as loudly 
as though every seat had been 
filled, he turned to the children 
and smiled, tapping his notes. 

“There will be no empty seats 
tomorrow night—or any night 
your company remains in Italy,” 
he promised them. “This report 
will be in tomorrow's paper— 
and I flatter myself the opinion 
of. Orlando counts for some¬ 
thing.” 

As they came out of the 
theatre, glowing with triumph 
and happiness, Sammy darted 
up to his master with a welcom¬ 
ing wag of the tail. “Oh, he 
always meets me after the 
opera,” said the critic- with a 
twinkle in his eye. “Sammy 
knows Milan better than I do— 
he could not get lost if he tried! ” 

AV.rf t reeh Jane and Duval trill 
be in Denntarh. Do not miss their 
ffratal adventure. Order your C'.Y 
note* 


-BEDTIME CORNER - 

A Surprise For Otter and Ottoline 


The willows had dropped all 
their dead leaves into the 
river now and there were no 
more for Otter and his sister 
Ottoline to chase downstream 
at dawn and dusk. The hard 
earth on the flat edges of the 
water-meadows where the 
cattle came to drink became 
slippery and soft, and one wet 
night Mrs Otter said: 

“Come, chil¬ 
dren. We must 
go on a long 
journey. But 
there will be a 
surprise at the 
end of it.” 

So they 
swam and 
s w a m u p- 
stream till Mrs 
Otter climbed 
ashore and 
whistled for 
them to follow. 

Across wet 
meadows they 
w e n t,. then 
plodded over 
muddy plough¬ 
land till they 
reached a little lake into 
which Mrs Otter plunged. In 
a moment she reappeared with 
a new kind of fish in her 
mouth. 

“Is this the, surprise?” the 
cubs asked, thinking how good 
it tasted. 

“Not yet.” she replied. And 
after resting a while, they 



went on overland through a 
wood till they came to a broad 
shining high road. Down it 
came rushing something with 
bright, bright eyes, and Otto¬ 
line asked nervously : “Is this 
the surprise?" 

“Not yet,” her mother 
answered. And when the car 
with its bright headlights had 
passed, she led them over the 
road and into 
the fields 
again; and at 
last the tired 
cubs smelt 
water. 

Sudde nly, 
with a 
W h o o s hi 
and a Splash! 
Mrs Otter' dis- 
appeared. 
Then they 
heard her call: 

“Lie down 
and give a 
kick with your 
hind legs.” 

And so they 
slid down a 
long, muddy 
slope plop into the river below. 

“Is this the surprise?”, they 
asked coming up beside her. 

“Yes,” she answered. “I 
thought you’d like mud tobog¬ 
ganing. We’re staying here 
for the winter.” 

“Hurrah! ” they cried, 
climbing out to do it again. 

Jane Thornicroft 


WORLD SPEED 
RECORDS 



AND 

Smith Minor, writing 
100 lines with his 

“RELIEF” 

Trade Mark 

NIB 

Yes, tlie “Relief” is the world’s fast¬ 
est. smoothest writing ■'nib. TREE 
SAMPLE NIB sent on request. 
Write to Dept. C.N. 1, Esterbrook 
Hazell Pens Ltd., 160 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

Complete 

ELECTRIC MOTOR 

CONSTRUCTION SET 

Easily assembled 
Electric Motor 
operated from a 
4 -V volt battery. 

N O TOO L'S 
REQUIRED. 

Comprising 
40 separate 
parts with 
easy-to-fol¬ 
low directions and 
diagrams. 

TARGET TOOLS LTD. 

Mail Order Dept. (CN) 
la BRACKLEV ROAD, LONDON, W.4 



Building is AMUSING 
and INSTRUCTIVE 



LOTT’Sswhe bricks 

Ask your Toy dealer for particulars 


STAMP 

MAP 

Here is a new and exciting 
way of collecting stamps— 
and a wonderful Christmas 
present. A beautifully printed 
four-colour map of the world 
measuring 21 J- X 33! inches— 
almost arm’s length—with 170 
full-size illustrations of stamps 
from every country in the 
world. Actual stamps can be 
mounted over the illustrations 
to make a colourful display. In 
addition to illustrations, there 
are details about stamps and 
postal history and a printed 
list describing each stamp. 

Post 3'6 Free 

EM.KIItKNESS&Co., 

Westoa Chambers, Weston Road, 

SOUTHEND, Essex. 
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Here are 
your Christmas Books 


Kenneth Grahame 
BERTIE’S ESCAPADE .... ej' 
Illustrated by Ernest Shepard 
John Thorburn 
HILDEBRAND 

. A horse of great character but always in trouble 
Gilbert and Cathcart Borer 
THE LITTLE BALLERINA 



Please send 
4d. for 
postage 



. . and here is where to get them 

Sdafc/iards 

187 PICCADILLY, W.l 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
STAMP 
PACKET 
FREEIII 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

(I'r, Elizabeth), BR. 

GUIANA, CEYLON 
(latest issue), and other 
fine Pictorials absolutely 
FREE to all sending 
3d. for postage, requesting Approvals and my 
Price. List. Bargain Collections: 30 
Cyprus 6/6; 25 Mauritius 5/-; 50 Xe>v 
Zealand 3/6; 40 Malta 8/6; 50 Egypt 2/9. 
1949 11ELIAXT EMPIRE CATALOGUE 6/4. 

E. EASTICK (Dept, c n) } 

NEW MILTON, HANTS. 



CHINA POSTAL JUBILEE 



A complete set of 5 beautilul stamps 
FREE. The most colourful gift of the 
year, depicting trains, ships, .aeroplanes, 
3ml motor cars. This splendid set of 5 
stamps will be sent to all asking, for my 
famous Approvals and enclosing 2id. stamp 
to cover postage, . 

L. O. LUDGATE (Dept. CN.l), 
•‘Spring Cottage,” DENNINGTON, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


FREE 


BARBADOS 
U.P.U. PKT. 

Inc. above Superb U.P.U., also old Johore 
and very attractive S. AFRICA U.P.U. 
AH Free to collectors asking to sec my 
Amazing Approvals. 3d. must, be sent to 
cover "my postage and bargain lists. Without 
Approvals 9d. - (Join "The Code Stamp Club.") 
WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 35, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. 


A POCKET will be sent abso- 

MAGNIFYING gSf V.am! 

GLASS collectors send- 

J J "' ing for my 

A. ROBERTS, 

18 Thistledene, 3d. stamp for 


East Molesey, Surrey. 


stamp 

postage. 


FRENCH COLONIALS 

FREE to genuine Approval applicants enclosing 
2J.d. stamp. This free packet of ten pictorial, 
stamps includes issues from French \V. Africa, 
Somaliland, Guiana, Equatorial Africa, 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, Madagascar, St. 
1‘ierre, Cameroous and 1 Togo. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 
Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire. 



METEOll 

ILLUSTRATED STAMP ALBUM 

The METEOR Illustrated Stamp Album is 
a large loose leaf album with over 200 pages 
beautifully printed with short informative 
descriptions of the various stamp issuing 
countries. The album covers the whole 
world and is divided into continents, with 
a special section for the British Empire. 
The cover is fully bound in Leather Cloth 
and extra leaves can easily be inserted 
where required. 

Price 25/- 

This album is available from most stationers 
• and booksellers , or from the publishers: 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN, Dept. 548, 
South Hackney, London, E.9, England 

Established 18S0. 


FREE/ 


CANADA: “PrincessElizabeth” 

AND 

S. AFRICA: “Natal Settlers” 

These 2 Fine Stamps sent FREE 
to all keen collectors who ask 
to see a selection of my BIG 
DISCOUNT Approvals. 

ENCLOSE 2id. STAMP. 

D. G. MANTON (C.N.3), 

=FF69 The Wardwick, DERBY== 


JUNIOR STAMP EXCHANGE 

offers unique opportunity to 
swap your duplicates. Write 
J. S. E., 11 PORLOCK AVENUE, 
HARROW, MIDDLESEX, 
enclosing Id. stamped, addressed 
envelope for full particulars. Also 
fine Approvals, many at £d. & Id., 
with' discount. 


BEAUTIFUL BERMUDA PACKET FREE 


ilHifsij 


We have groat pleasure in offering YOU for addition to 
YOUR OWN COLLECTION to increase its interest and value, 
oue of the most beautiful stamps ever issue. It is this 
illustrated BERMUDA stamp which depicts various Ships, 
including a Liner, in Hamilton Harbour, Bermuda (British 
West Indies.). It is printed with centre in black, and frame 
in red. We will also give to you other stamps also FREE 
in this packet, including an unusual revolutionary RUSSIA 
showing a Worker, and also a large pictorial UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA of great philatelic interest and a line 
FINLAND. 

ALL ABSOLUTELY’ FREE. Just send 3d. in stamps for 
our posting costs, ask to see Approvals, and ask for 
Beautiful Bermuda Packet Free. In addition, we 
will also tend you Free something else which you will like. 
Send now, before you forget and miss this wonderful 
opportunity to improve your collection. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), LICHFIELD, Sussex 



AiAAMUMJ HUH 


Back to School 
For the Holidays 

\yE are quite used to hearing 
granddad say with a sigh, 
“I wish I were back at school ”; 
but for a young person to ex¬ 
press such a wish is indeed 
surprising. Yet not long ago 
a girl of 16, Hilda Dowsing, 
who left school a year ago, 
wanted to go back. She has a 
job as domestic help, so, when 
her fortnight’s holiday drew 
near, she obtained permission 
from the educational authorities 
and went back to spend a happy 
two weeks working in her old 
classroom at Framiingham 
County Modern School, Nor¬ 
folk—somewhat to the astonish¬ 
ment of the other girls. 

She explained that there were 
several things she had not 
finished when she was at school. 

The headmaster proposes to 
place her name on the school 
records as the first girl to ask to 
come back to school. * 

A FASCINATING 
HOBBY 

j^monc the boys and young men 
who are building and Hying 
model aeroplanes today are un¬ 
doubtedly some of the leading 
aircraft designers of tomorrow. 

• Many of the models seen in 
parks and open spaces are ex¬ 
quisite little engineering jobs, 
and their flying displays are 
usually much admired by crowds 
of boys and “old boys.” Model¬ 
lers and spectators alike will be 
fascinated by the photographs, 
plans, and descriptions of the 
world’s best models of the year 
which appear in The Aero- 
modeller Annual 1949 (Model 
Aeronautical Press, 7s 6d). 

The book also contains details 
of the latest types of engines, 
results of this year’s chief con¬ 
tests, and much else besides of 
interest to enthusiasts. 

New Lake Steamer 

'J'he recently-launched Hoche- 
laga of the Canada Steam- 
i ship Lines, is the biggest steamer 
operating on the Great Lakes 
of America. 

She is 640 feet long and re¬ 
cently took on a cargo of 580,000 
bushels of wheat, which is near 
the world’s record; but as an 
alternative to wheat she can 
take on 18,000 tons of iron ore. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN 

rpuE Old Nurse’s Stocking Basket, 
by Eleanor Farjeon (Univer¬ 
sity of London Press, 6s). 

Dinglcflop Chimes, by Jean 
Walmsley Heap (Stanmore Press, 
5s). 

Worzel Gummiage Takes a 
Holiday, by-Barbara Euphan Todd 
(Hollis & Carter, 7s 6d). 

Buttons and Mac Adventure 
Again, by Ursula Hourihane 
(Oxford University Press. 8s 6d). 

Joan in Flowerland, by Mar¬ 
garet W. Tarrant (Wame. 7s 6d). 

Sail Away Shrew, by Eileen A. 
Soper (Macmillan, 6s). 

Musical Paint Box, by David 
Hand (Convoy Publications, 5s). 

The Story of. Jesus According to 
Saint Luke, illustrated by Dorothy 
Hawksley (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
7s 6d). 

Mr Tumpy and His Caravan, by 
Enid Blyton (Sidgwick & Jackson, 
5s). 

Ali’s Elephant, by Raymond 
Creekmore (Macmillan, 7s 6d). 

The Jcy Hour, edited by 
Gladys M. Taylor (Salvationist 
Publishing, Gs 6d). 



Ask Dad to give you a Hornby- 
Dublo Electric Train to make 
your dream come true. Then 
you will have the thrill of being 
Manager and Chief Engineer of 
your own railway. 


Supplies are still rather short. Tell 


Dad to book an order NOW with 
your local Dealer. 


Hornby-Dublo 

Electric Trains 


HADE BY MECCANO LTD. 



DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES Build and run your own 


NOT SUBSIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED— 
STILL DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC SUPPORT 



Will you help 7,000 needy children in these 
Homes to spend a really happy Christmas ? 

CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

of any amount will be warmly welcomed. 

to/- 

will buy one child’s food for a week. 
Please help this Christian work 

Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable "Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes ** should be sent to 
8 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.l. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

OEND for our ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE (with colour 'J/Q POST 
plates) of over 1200 Sets ? FREE 
BEGINNERS POST 

PACKETS FREE 

New Folder Type Bargain List, just off the 
Press, 2Jd. 

G. EDWARD-KITTS Coept. cn), 
22 Avington Court. Old Kent Road, S.E.l. 



Be your own Producer! Medallion 
Model Theatre cut-out gives you a rigid 
stage 11" x 8* with 16 players and two 
interchangeable back cloths. Complete 
with cast and settings for CINDER¬ 
ELLA and ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 
All in FULL COLOUR, 2/9 from Stores, 
Booksellers, etc., or 3/- 
post free from 

MEDALLION PRESS 

(Dept 33), 

5 Dowgate Hill, London, E.C.4 

Telephone CEN . 5329 _ 

^^EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINSj sjg jj 

I; 25 diff. Austria ... .. 8(1. ||;j 

25 diff. Czechoslovakia ... 8(1. •! 

.;! 50 diff. Finland . 1/3 l;i 

i! 10 diff. Hitler Portraits ... 8cl. II! 

;!j 50 diff. Italy - lid. j|j 

!:; 20 diff. Jugoslavia . 8(1. ||> 

!j! 25 diff. Spain . 9d. |; 

ij, 10 diff. Vatican City ... ... lid. i| 

jj Cash with order & stamped, addressed II 
!: envelope. Money returned if you are 

not entirely satisfied. ||j; 

Bridgnorth Stamp Co. <CN9), Bridgnorth! 
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The Bran Tub 


FULL-TIME JOB 

jyjARY had. returned to her 
native village for a ; short ■ 
holiday. - 

“Your mother tells me you are 
working at the house of a pro¬ 
fessor,” remarked the vicar. 
“What is his research work?” 

“Hunting for iris spectacles, 
mostly,” replied Mary. 

Palindromes 

good game for a party is to 
see how .many palindromes, 
or words that read the same 
backwards and forwards, you can 
make. 

Any number can play this 
game, and the idea is for each to 
take a pencil and paper and 
make as big a list as possible in 
a given time, the winner, of 
course, being the one with the 
biggest list. 

Here are a few examples: 
Madam, pip, eye, gag, level, noon, 
deed. 

There are lots of others; see 
how many you and your friends 
can make. 

RODDY 



Jacko and Chimp Make the Bobby Waxy 


LETS HAVE A 
LOOK AT THE 
WAXWORKS. /iJfij 



The Children’s Newspaper, December 10, 1949 

THE TREASURE 

Three explorers on an island 
dug up a pirate’s buried 
treasure. There were 21 boxes, all 
exactly the same size, seven being 
Tull . of gold, seven half full, and 
seven empty. 

How did they divide the 
treasure among them, without 
moving any of the gold from box 
to box, so that each had an 
equal amount of gold and an 
equal number of boxes? 

Answer next week 


“1 suppose they caught these when 
it was raining cats and dogs, Daddie!” 

Rid d! e-M y-Name 

M Y First is in updo and bind; 

My next in dial, not face; 
My third in sealed, but not in 
signed; 

My fourth in run, net race; 

My last in sad and glad. Now 
. find 

The goddess of the chase. 

A Ans-wcr next week 


Jacko and Chimp decided to improve 
the shining hour irr the waxworks. 

Find the Vegetables 

T he clues below represent the 
names of seven vegetables. 
Can you find them? 

Exist and article. Vehicle and 
decay. Spoil and a line. Preposi¬ 
tion, pronoun, and preposition. 
Artist abbreviated and-a plate. 
Equal state and'cut. Skill, pro¬ 
noun. and .suffocate. 

A nsiver next _ week 

POOR PERCY 

Percy, practising tug-of-war, 
Heaved until his hands were 
sore; • 

He pulled with all his might and 
main;' ■ 

Had a rest, then tugged again. 

The rope was. fastened to a wall. 
And therein lay Poor Percy's fall. 
He pulled with so much zest and 
vim 

The house came down on top of 
him! 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Wild Swans. “There are a pair 
of swans on the Long-pond,” ex¬ 
claimed Ann excitedly. 

“They look odd somehow,” said 
her brother Don, watching the 
huge birds gliding through tile 
water. 

“They are Whoopers; true 
' wild swans and rare winter 
visitors,” explained Farmer Gray, 
arriving on the scene. “Whoopers 
carry their necks rather stiffly, 
and their wings lie fiat along 
their backs. This gives them 
rather a goose-like appearance, 
and makes them less graceful 
than Mute Swans, the species 
commonly seen on lakes and 
rivers. . Another difference is. 
Mute Swans have a black knob 
on the base of their bills, while 
the beak of the Whooper is 
yellow at the base and has a 
black tip. 



FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 




The Ideal 
Xmas Gift! 


Fally Patented. 

Place stamp in slide—Insert 
slide—press the switch and 
the watermark shows up— 
illuminated. Battery operated. 
Moulded Plastic construction, 
pocket size 4 I" X 3*. X ifc*. 
Obtainable from all high-class 
stamp dealers or direct from: 



EZm: 




94 


OLD BROAD STREET - 

*. Entrance London Wall, 


LONDON 

K.C.2. 


Packing 
and 
Postage 
6 d. 

Hi* 1 

E.C.2 


“This one looks real enough,” 
chuckled Jacko, poking the figure. 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Gorsa or Furzo 

The glorious golden blossoms of 
gorse or furze bushes, which 
are usually found growing on 
commons, moors, or heaths, 
bloom through¬ 
out the year; 
hence the say¬ 
ing, “W hen 
gorse is out of 
bloom, kissing 
is out ol 
fashion.” 

The myriads 
of needle-like 
spines, w h i c h 
prevent gorse. 
from being 
eaten by browsing cattle, are 
actually leaves. This form en¬ 
ables them to store the maximum 
amount of moisture. Thus gorse 
flourishes in dry situations, where 
.many plants would perish. 

Complimentary ? 

“Tom, I think you are the 
cleverest chap X know.” 
“That's very kind.of you, Bob, 
but I can't return the compli¬ 
ment." 

“You could if you were as big a 
fibber as l am.” 

COMPASS WATCH 

jy]_ANY boys and girls carry about 
with them a pocket compass. 
But, did you know that you can 
tell the time with it as well as 
your direction. 

When you judge from your 
compass that the Sun is due 
south the time is noon. The time 
taken for the Sun to travel East 
to West from otie compass point 
to another is an hour and a half. 
With this information it should 
be quite easy to get a fair idea of 
the time. 

Safe Hobby 

DRAGGED a jovial joclcey 
. named Bumble, 

“I've never once taken a tumble. 
My gallant old horse 
Is a Hobby of course — 

He's never been known yet to 
stumble.” 

BRITISH ISLES 

Jt is scarcely possible lo calcu¬ 
late how many islands com¬ 
prise the British Isles if we 
include every little rocky pro¬ 
jection, but more than 5000 have 
been charted. Most of them are 
to be found off the western shores 
of Scotland and Ireland. 

The biggest group are the 
Hebrides, which comprise about 
500 islands, although most of 
them are uninhabited. 

There are more than 200 
islands in the Orkneys and Shet- 
lands, of which about 50 are 
inhabited. 


And it was very real, suddenly wax¬ 
ing furious, to Jacko’s horror. 

Maxim to Memorise 

one ever lost himself on a 
straight road 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 
City Square 

Glasgow, Bristol, 
Norwich, Chester, 
Cardiff, Lincoln, 
Halifax. 

Riddle-My-Name 

Charles 
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I T is so much easier to be sue. 

ccssiul ill games and in school- 
work if you arc healthy, strong 
and vigorous. To ensure such 
fitness you will find it a great help 
to drink ‘ Ovaltine’ every day. 
This delicious food beverage is 
prepared from Nature’s finest 
foods and provides the nourish¬ 
ment required to build up body, 
brain and nerves and to create 
abundant energy. 

The special properties of ‘Ovaltine’ 
arc recognised by leading trainers 
who make it a regular item of the 
training diet for players and 
athletes in tlicir charge. 
‘Ovaltine’ has also played an im¬ 
portant part in many outstanding 
feats of endurance. 

delirious O’mivTiNE 
FOll HEALTH, STRENGTH AND VITALITY 
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